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face with gigantic and appalling political problems, economic
difficulties, and  foreign armies.    Elsewhere men were light-
hearted and gay, following their usual avocations, and busy in
their pursuit of pleasure or of gain.    It is most essential to
grasp the fact that there was no particular difference, for the
vast majority of the population, in living in Paris during the
Reign  of Terror and at other  times.    The imagination of
posterity, steeped in tales of the tumbrils bearing their burden
to the guillotine, and of similar stories of horror, has conceived
a ghastly picture of life at that extraordinary period, and it is
only after living for months amongst the journals, memoirs,
and letters of the time that one can realize the fact that to the
average Parisian the necessity of getting his dinner or his
evening's amusement remained the paramount thought of his
daily life    It is so at all times of crisis; men and women who
have lived through a terrible siege always say that in a day
or two they became quite accustomed to the noise of artillery
and the bursting of shells; and so it was that the Parisians
lived their usual life, with the exceptions that they had moie
rules and regulations to obey, and that they had to avoid
discussing political questions more carefully than they had
done  during the preceding years.    For this they were not
sorry, for, strange as it may seein to posterity, the majority
of the men of that time seem to have got thoroughly bored
with politics, and had had so much disturbance and discussion
between 1789 and 1793, that they were quite ready to accept
any form of government which did not require them to inter-
fere, whether it were the government of the Committee of
Public Safety, of the Directory, or of Napoleon

Freed, then, from the necessity of being politicians, men
devoted themselves more and more to pleasure, and, strange to
say, nowhere was life more happy and gay than in the prisons
of Paris, where the inmates lived in the constant expectation
that the haphazard chance of being brought before the Revo-
lutionary Tribunal and condemned to death might befall them
at any moment. The ordinary prisons had long been over-
crowded, and the Committee of General Security then converted